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In next week’s issue 


Bizarre tales of a bilocating nun and a 
teleporting medium are featured in the first part 
of Disappearances. And in Isle of Wight an 
intense electrical storm, a piece of lodestone 
that self-destructs and a legend about a side- 
step in time provide clues to some of the island's 
many mysteries. Science takes over from 
superstition in Turin shroud; while the experts 
discuss ways of diagnosing disturbed houses in 
Poltergeists. Remarkable astronomical 
knowledge possessed by West Africa's Dogon 
tribe is discussed in Sirius B. We investigate 
their background and their claims of being taught 
by aliens. And lastly, important questions are 
asked in Extra-terrestrial intelligence as to 
whether Earth has been — or is being — contacted 
by life forms from outer space. 
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Hundreds of ordinary people have reported ‘close 
encounters’, but even more startling are the reports of 
abductions by humanoids. CHARLES BOWEN concludes his 
investigation into the humanoid phenomenon 


ARE THE HUMANOID OCCUPANTS of the UFOs 

— and even the UFOs themselves — nothing 

more than images projected for responsive 

witnesses to see or sense? Perhaps these Below: an artist's impression 

projections are intended to test the reactions of the humanoid that 

of selected witnesses tohypnoticcontrol: and _ reportedly terrorised Ken 

perhaps only the less successful—or ‘shallow Edwards on 17 March 1978 

trance’ — subjects ever report their ‘close at Sale, in Greater 

encounters’. Sothose who are not responsive Manchester. It is said to 

to hypnotic control in any way could well have emitted ‘pencil-thin’ 

have no encounter to report. beams of light from its eyes, 
But for those who are susceptible to which had a paralysing 

hypnosis — ‘deep trance’ subjects — it could _ effect on the reluctant 

be a very different story. Many witnesses of witness 

UFOs or their humanoid occupants have 

suffered inexplicable ‘time lapses’. In recent 

years testimonies have been obtained by 

regressing deep trance subjects. Under hyp- 

nosis they frequently reveal that their minds 

had been manipulated by whatever controls 

the UFOs even to the extent of being mentally 


‘abducted’ - for experimental purposes a 
perhaps. BLN 3, y a 
Physical or mental abduction by UFOs is oO ate 
now referred to as ‘close encounters of the ss 
fourth kind’ (cE4), although they were not ae 
part of Dr J. A. Hynek’s original classifi- mE ye 
cation of close encounters. ‘The connection ihe ie 
between CE3 (or ‘contactee’ reports) and the Bi Ae ae 
sinister CE4 cases can be clearly seen in the ee es 


Msi ft 
following cases. 
At I1.30 p.m. on 17 March 1978 service 


. kia 


engineer Ken Edwards, who was returning SS Lo eae 
home after a union meeting at Sale, Greater eae 
Manchester, took the Risley exit from the siti ape 


M62 motorway. [he exit (Drayton Road) is 
bounded by embankments, has open ground 
and an atomic energy plant with a 10-foot (3- 
metre) high security fence surmounting the 
embankment. In his headlights, Ken picked 
up a 7-foot (2-metre) tall figure descending 
the slope. It leaned forward as it walked, with 
its arms held out in the same direction (how 
on earth could it maintain balance?). Fur- 
thermore the arms seemed to be rooted in the 
creature’s chest, and not at its shoulders. The 
being was clad in silvery overalls and a 
helmet through which the witness could only 
make out two round eyes. 

Ken drew the van into the side of the road. 
He watched, alarmed, as the figure stopped 
in the middle of the road and, from about 15 
feet (4.5 metres) away, swivelled its head in 
the van’s direction. Then two pencil-thin 
beams of light projected from the being’s 
eyes and struck him. After a minute of this it 
continued its progress to the left-hand side of 
the road, walked up the embankment, 


straight through a security fence — and disap- 
peared from sight in ‘dead ground’. 

Ken stated later that he felt a ‘kind of 
paralysis’ while the beams were directed at 
him. He added — when interviewed by Jenny 
Randles of UFO Investigators’ Network 
(UFOIN) — that the whole encounter lasted 
about four to five minutes and that he took a 
further five minutes to drive home. Yet his 
wife was adamant that he arrived home at 
about 12.30 a.m. and not 11.40 p.m. as might 
have been expected. Here then was an 
unaccounted-for time lapse. In this instance 
there was no mention of a UFO, but ex- 
perience suggests there may well have been 
one around somewhere. 

Another frightening ‘close encounter’ 
happened in Belo Horizonte, Brazil. At 7.30 
p.m. on 28 August 1963 three boys were in 
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Humanoids 


their garden washing out a coffee percolator 
at the well after supper. ‘They saw a spherical 
object floating in the air about § yards (5 
metres) above the garden. It was transparent 
and illuminated within so that they could see 
the four occupants sitting on stools inside. 
One seemed to be busy at a panel of instru- 
ments and they all wore a kind of diver’s suit. 

One of them came out through the under- 
side of the craft and descended, motionless 
and upright, between two shafts of yellow 
light. With deliberate steps and swinging 
arms the entity moved toward the well. It 
fixed them with its one eye, made gestures 
with its hands and uttered strange sounds, 
then sat on the wall round the well. 

One boy struggled against the ‘paralysis’ 
felt in the creature’s presence and managed 
to pick up a brick. Instantly the entity shone 
a beam of light at him, extending from its 
middle, and the brick fell from his fingers. 
After more gesticulations the creature moved 
away and floated up the beam of light into the 
craft — whereupon there was a great bright- 
ness and the sphere rose in the dark sky. 
Suddenly freed from their bizarre restraint, 
the boys ran indoors yelling for their mother. 


Humanoid or hologram? 

At about 8.40 p.m. on 7 January 1974 a 
Belgian businessman was driving near War- 
neton on the Franco-Belgian frontier when 
his headlights were abruptly extinguished, 
his car’s engine cut out, and the radio went 
dead. He hand-braked to a halt and saw ina 
field, about 165 yards (150 metres) away, an 
object like a ‘British ‘Tommy’s steel helmet’ 
standing on three legs. ‘Then, with growing 
fear, he became aware of two weird figures 
approaching him. The smaller — who was 
very like the ‘Michelin man’ — had a round 
helmet, marble-like eyes and a slit for a 
mouth. The taller wore a kind of uniform 
with a Sam Browne belt and a cube-shaped 
helmet. ‘They seemed to have identical faces. 

The taller being opened its mouth and the 
alarmed businessman felt a shock at the back 
of his head and heard a modulated sound. At 
this point another car came over the distant 
horizon. The two entities turned as one and 
walked stiffly but briskly with identical 
movements — and with no signs of difficulty 
despite the heavy mud — to their craft where 
they joined a third similar creature. They all 
disappeared up into the object; the legs of the 
machine disappeared from view, it rose into 
the air and vanished completely just as the 
second car drew up. 

If these different and detailed reports 
involved cases of projection then how is it 
done? In anarticle in Flying Saucer Review in 
February 1980 J.G. Adams reviewed some 
features of other humanoid reports where the 
beings were only partly visible — to which can 
be added the case of Oscar Iriart in Argentina 
who was puzzled to see that the entities he 
met in 1968 had transparent legs only. 

Mr Adams lists entities who have been 
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Above: a drawing from the 
descriptions given by three 
boys in Brazil, 1963, of a 
one-eyed humanoid who 
terrified them. Its very 
presence caused the boys to 
feel paralysed 


Below: one of M. Masse’s 
‘little men’ — whom he 
discovered furtively picking 
lavender on 1 July 1965 at 
Valensole, France 


observed ‘standing’ in mid-air; others who 
glide across the ground; those surrounded by 
a glow and those who fade or disappear 
abruptly from sight. All these phenomena, 
he says, are features typical of holograms. 

Technologically we have the ability ‘to 
project into open space a visually solid 
object’ using a beam of light — especially a 
laser beam — and a transparent plate which 
‘contains the image and which need not be as 
large as the image produced’. . . Anomalies 
such as partial images could occur where the 
beam is obscured. 

Are the humanoids so often reported 
produced by variations on the holographic 
theme, with the superior facility of penetrat- 
ing the human mind? 


Abductions by the aliens 

On the morning of 1 July 1965 farmer 
Maurice Masse was walking through a 
vineyard next to one of his lavender fields at 
Valensole in the Basses Alpes, France, when 
he saw a landed object in the shape of a rugby 
football and the size of a Dauphine car. 
Nearby were two small beings (described ‘as 
of the height and build of a child of about 
eight’) who were picking lavender shoots. 
Masse advanced on them stealthily but was 
seen by one of the entities who pointed a 
‘stick’ at him — whereupon he froze on the 
spot, ‘paralysed’. When the creatures finally 
returned to their craft they did so by ‘bubb- 
ling up a beam of light’. ‘—The immobilised 
farmer could see them still observing him 
through the transparent walls of their mach- 
ine. here was a thump, the legs of the craft 
whirled round, the object floated away and 
vanished at 22 yards (20 metres). 

Maurice Masse has never disclosed what 
happened to him while he was in the presence 
of the little ‘men’ with their big pumpkin 
heads, almond-shaped eyes, slit mouths and 
very pointed chins: Was he ‘abducted’? If so, 
for what purpose? 

Significantly, the facial characteristics of 
the Valensole creatures were similar to those 
of the entities involved in a classic CE4 case — 
that of the abduction of Betty and Barney 
Hillin New Hampshire in 1961, allegedly for 
‘medical examination’, and those who are 
said to have abducted Antonio Villas Boas in 
Minas Gerais, Brazil, in 1957 for medical 
examination and sexual experiment. 

As more and more reports are gathered 
into the net fascinating similarities and pat- 
terns of humanoid behaviour have begun to 
emerge, even when individual witnesses 
could have no possible knowledge of other 
contactee stories around the world. 

In The Twunga Canyon contacts, publish- 
ed in the USA in 1980 a witness was reported 
as being hypnotically regressed and ques- 
tioned by a doctor. In a trance state she 
revealed that she had been abducted and 
‘floated’ up a beam of light into the craft. 

And now to a final case that may give us 
some clues as to what may be going on. . 


In the early hours of 31 May 1974 a young 
couple, Peter and Frances, were driving from 
Salisbury (in what was then Rhodesia) to 
Durban in South Africa by way of Beit 
Bridge. Their car, a Peugeot 404, was es- 
corted by a glowing object from close by 
Umvuma to just short of Fort Victoria. The 
lights all went out apart from a strange glow 
around the outside of the car — which seemed 
to have been taken from the driver’s control; 
it became very cold; the radio continued to 
play a Lourengo Marques programme far 
beyond the end of its normal range. At Fort 
Victoria when they stopped to refill the 
petrol tank the UFO rose high in the sky and 
temporarily disappeared. ‘They set off again 
at 5.30 a.m. but this time they were escorted 
by two UFOs. One took up station directly 
overhead. 

The familiar dry terrain suddenly chan- 
ged to one of lush vegetation and swamps and 
the road straightened out. Peter was in a 
semi-comatose state — something else was 
controlling the car. Frances went to sleep at 
6.15 a.m. She awoke at about 7 a.m. when 
they were a mile or so from Beit Bridge. 
Again the UFOs rose high in the sky above 
their car, as if at a signal. 

‘The border officials were amused to find 
the couple wrapped in woollens and blankets 
on a fine warm morning. When they drove 
over the bridge and went to buy cheaper 
petrol in South Africa they found — to their 
amazement — that the tank was still full. The 
car used nothing during the 174 mile (280 
kilometre) journey! 

That was all Peter and Frances could 
remember of their strange journey. But six 
months later, still disturbed by their ex- 
perience, they approached the Natal Mer- 
cury in Durban after reading an article sym- 
pathetic to witnesses of UFOs in that paper. 
Researcher Carl van Vlierden was called in, 
and sensing that theirs had been a time lapse 
experience, he arranged for a doctor to 
regress and question Peter under hypnosis. 
The result was a much more detailed account 


Above: the humanoids 
reminiscent of a ‘Michelin 
man’ (left) and a ‘British 
Tommy with a Sam Browne 
belt and a cube-shaped head’ 
(right) as described by a 
Belgian businessman who is 
said to have encountered 
them near the Franco- Belgian 
border on 7 January 1974. 
They met a third humanoid 
and then all disappeared 
from view in a UFO 
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of the extraordinary encounter. 

It seemed that after they left Fort Victoria 
the UFO above them sent down beams of light 
to the car; using these and the radio they took 
control of the car. They set up screens 
around it and projected lush country scenes 
onto them. The car was teleported high 
above the road. Peter felt he knew this was 
going to happen and put up a mental struggle 
against the ‘take over’. He added that he and 
Frances were programmed inside the car and 
that his wife was put to sleep by the voice of 
‘them’ speaking through their radio. 

Frances, it seems, is not a deep trance 
subject but Peter is and is also psychic: 
under hypnosis he said that this was dis- 
covered by ‘them in seven seconds flat’. 


More questions than answers 

A being came down the beam of light and sat 
beside the sleeping Frances; it could assume 
any shape the beholder wished. Peter said he 
was then shown the interior of the UFO 
through the beam that linked it to the car. He 
was also given many facts about the aliens —a 
great number of whom allegedly live among 
us on Earth. They never directly intervene in 
our affairs, it was claimed. Instead they are 
the schemers, the influencers, the persuaders. 

The rest of the message seems to be the 
usual gobbledygook about the aliens coming 
from ‘outer galaxies’ — and later in the 
interrogation — from ‘twelve planets of the 
Milky Way’. 

In his normal, conscious state, Peter (on 
the tapes) sounds a businesslike and down- 
to-earth young man who would have no 
truck with such nonsense. But the fact re- 
mains that under hypnosis the story he has to 
tell is an extraordinary one of abduction by 
aliens. Was he selected by something some- 
where because he is a deep trance subject? 

Are the humanoids simply projections 
from alien minds or are images already in the 
witnesses’ subconscious minds being tapped 
and returned to them in a more fearsome 
guise by some unknown agency, as suggested 
by C. Maxwell Cade? Perhaps the witnesses 
are their own agency — their subconscious 
minds creating incredibly real images for 
their conscious minds to register as close 
encounters? 

And who knows, perhaps the much malig- 
ned George Adamski was a deep trance 
subject whose mind had been manipulated 
and implanted with fantastic images which 
he took to be ‘real’? Could he have been set 
up just to be knocked down? Do ‘they’ have a 
vested interest in creating ufological 
martyrs? 

If something, somewhere, is program- 
ming the brains of selected witnesses so that 
the stories they tell can be confirmed and 
elaborated on even under hypnosis, then 
who is it and why is there this organised 
manipulation? Perhaps these alien creatures 
really are—intheir own words— ‘the schemers, 
the influencers, the persuaders’ . . 
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One of the most serious difficulties 
in Loch Ness research is the poor 
visibility in the loch. ADRIAN SHINE 
describes how the sophisticated 
sonar techniques used to combat 
this problem have come up with 
some exciting new ‘hard’ evidence 
for the existence of the monster 


WHEN LT-COMMANDER GOULD first investi- 
gated ‘monster’ sightings at Loch Ness in 
1933, he was necessarily limited to eye- 
witness testimonies. Although he recommen- 
ded surface photography for more active 
searches of the phenomenon, Gould realised 
that the proportion of an aquatic animal 
exposed to this method would be quite 
insufficient to provide positive identification. 
Even in the earliest days of investigation he 
suggested an airship should patrol in an 
attempt to take photographs from above to 
record the whole outline of the body. 

The first active attempt to gather ‘hard’ 
evidence was sponsored by the Dazly Mail in 
1933; this venture well illustrates the prob- 
lem of finding an appropriate method. A big 
game hunter and photographer were en- 
gaged; the two, at a loss to do anything else, 
scoured the shoreline and were soon re- 
warded with a ‘spoor’ contrived with a dried 
hippopotamus foot. This rather splendid 
hoax provided the precedent both for Loch 
Ness becoming fair game for practical jokers 


and for the understandable tradition of 


scientific caution regarding the place. It 
probably also set the seal on the rather 
impotent and negative image enjoyed by the 
orthodox ‘monster’ hunter ever since. 
Patiently hopeful, he stands in the rain with 
camera and binoculars, awaiting the capri- 
cious surfacing of a monster. Denouncing 
science for knowing no better than himself, 
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he attempts to embroil those no _ better 
equipped. His failures provide ammunition 
for the disbelievers and his only comfort is the 
camaraderie of a ‘lost cause’. 

Confronted with the opaque, peaty water 
and meagre financial resources, it was in- 
evitable that investigators should rely on 
surface photography. They set up their ca- 
meras and dug in for a war of attrition against 
the law of averages. In 1934 Sir Edward 
Mountain took on 20 unemployed men from 
Inverness and placed them around the loch- 
side daily. Pictures — some quite interesting, 
though none spectacular — did result, plus 
one film sequence. 

No other organised effort was made until 
1962, when the Loch Ness Investigation 
Bureau was set up by David James Mp, 
Constance Whyte and Sir Peter Scott. ‘hey 
set themselves up primarily as a clearing 
house for information and secondarily to 
promote active investigation. Encouraged, 
perhaps, by some of the more popular ‘mon- 
ster’ pictures, the bureau began a powerful, 
protracted and systematic photographic sur- 
veillance programme. Over the next IO years 
a series of films were shot, again interesting 
but not spectacular. By 1968 the bureau had 
realised that even if film was successfully 


shot it was unlikely to help the process of 


identification, which was the now prime 
objective. With the help of American spon- 
sors and technicians, a serious underwater 


Above: the submersible 
observation chamber 
Machan, used by the Loch 
Ness and Morar project at 
Loch Morar, which has a 
similar monster tradition to 
that of Loch Ness. The 
submersible rested on the 
loch floor and was manned 
by relays of observers. The 
peaty water of Loch Ness, 
unfortunately, makes this 
chamber less suitable 

for use there 


programme was mounted using sonar as the 
main research weapon in. place of 
photography. 

Sonar is really an underwater equivalent 
of radar, with sound instead of radio waves 
transmitted into the water. These are echoed 
from any object that has a different density 
from the surrounding water, whether greater 
or less. ‘The greater the difference in density, 
the stronger the echo will be; so it is not just 
solid objects such as the bottom that register 
well but also volumes of air. It is this 
characteristic that enables sonar to detect 
animals and fish. Living tissue has a density 
very close to that of water and so it gives little 
or no echo. But most aquatic vertebrates 
have air cavities; fish have swim-bladders, 
and mammals and reptiles have lungs. 

Various instruments in use incorporate 
this principle. ‘The echo sounder is a relat- 
ively simple device that sends a pulse straight 
down to the bottom and is intended prim- 
arily for depth-sounding, although it is cap- 
able of detecting fish beneath the vessel. The 
term ‘scanning sonar’ is used to describe 
equipment that can swing the beam around 
in a circle to ‘illuminate’ targets at a distance 
and over a wider range; this generally in- 
cludes a radar-like display from which read- 
ings can be taken. “Transit sonar’ or ‘side 
scan’ projects a sound beam that has a wide 
vertical angle and a very narrow horizontal 
angle. Mounted either on the side of a vessel 
in shallow water or in a towed ‘fish’ when 


Right: the echo-sounder, the 
simplest of the sonar devices 
used in investigating Loch 
Ness. Used primarily for 
depth sounding, it operates 
by emitting a sonar pulse 
and recording the time lapse 
between sending it and 
receiving the sonar echo 
from the bottom. An easy 
conversion gives the depth 


Below: scanning sonar. Used 
by fishermen for locating 
shoals of fish, it has a sonar 
‘beam’ that can be swung 
towards possible targets 


Loch Ness monster 


Above: transit or side-scan 
sonar. It emits a strong sonar 
beam, very narrow in the 
horizontal plane, and is 
generally used to obtain 
‘pictorial’ representations of 
the loch floor — unlike the 
‘radar-scope’ picture of 
scanning sonar, which is 
quicker to respond to 
moving targets 


Left: sector-scanning sonar. 
Similar to transit sonar, this 
high-definition device has a 
movable beam 


working at greater depths, it is primarily 
used to obtain ‘pictorial’ traces of the sea or 
lake bottom and solid objects such as wrecks. 
The ‘sector-scanning sonar’ is generally a 
very high definition device that scans a small 
angle; this can also give ‘pictorial’ represen- 
tation to a degree, generally on a cathode ray 
tube. 

The sound frequencies at which sonar 
equipment operates vary according to the 
purpose. Frequencies of 10 to 20 kilohertz, 
considered as ‘low’, have good range and 
penetration but poor definition; the trans- 
missions are audible, even to humans, and 
could repel animals. Low frequencies are 
generally used to penetrate sediment, revea- 
ling profiles underneath, or for detecting 
very high-strength contacts such as sub- 
marines. ‘Medium’ frequencies range from 
35 to §0 kilohertz and are most commonly 
used for fish-finding echo sounders and 
transit sonars since they provide a good 
compromise between higher ranges of low 
frequencies and the better definition of 
higher frequencies. Higher frequencies — 100 
to 200 kilohertz — are now used particularly 
for scanning sonars since they provide good 
sensitivity and definition; they require in- 
creased power for higher ranges. At Loch 
Ness, sonar may be mounted on search 
vessels on the loch or on fixed stations ashore 
to project sound ‘curtains’ into the loch. 

As early as 1964 a combined Oxford and 
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Cambridge expedition succeeded in obtain- 
ing echo sounder traces it considered stron- 
ger than those produced by salmon. Three 
boats equipped with 28-kilohertz echo 
sounders moved in unison along the loch in 
an attempt either to detect the creature as it 
passed beneath or to drive it to one end of the 
loch. This failed — but, as the team pointed 
out, it was not possible to obtain echoes from 
creatures near the surface or the walls or on 
the bottom. These problems still remain. 
The team did, however, succeed in obtaining 
some large contacts later. Other methods 
used included a shore-based sonar gate. 

In 1968 a team under Professor D.G. 
Tucker of Birmingham University, assisted 
by the Loch Ness Investigation Bureau, 
brought a sector-scanning digital sonar (50 


Above: Vickers Oceanics’ 
submersible Pisces being 
lowered into Loch Ness. In 
1969, while hovering close 
to the loch floor in water 
520 feet (170 metres) deep, 
Pisces made sonar contact 
with an object that fled 
when it was approached 


kilohertz) to the loch. Set up on a fixed 
station with the beam projected out into 
Urquhart Bay, it monitored automatically 
for 150 hours. On 28 August a large object 
was tracked rising from the bottom and 
travelling at a speed of 73} miles per hour 
(12km/h). Another object was monitored 
travelling at 17 miles per hour (25km/h). 
These speeds would indicate each object was 
animate yet unlikely to be a shoal of fish. 

The first work with a scanning sonar — in 
1969 — was conducted by Bob Love from the 
Loch Ness’ Investigation Bureau. A 
Honeywell Scanner 11 (100 kilohertz) was 
mounted on a vessel that made systematic 
traverses of the loch. ‘The most interesting 
target was detected on 10 October at a depth 
of 200 to 500 feet (70 to 160 metres) and was 
tracked for three minutes. 

In the same year the Vickers Oceanics’ 
submersible Pisces underwent deepwater 
trials in the loch. While hovering about 50 
feet (16 metres) off the bottom in water 520 
feet (170 metres) deep a sonar contact on 155 
kilohertz frequency was made with an object 
600 feet (200 metres) away. The vessel ap- 
proached the target, which disappeared rap- 
idly when Pisces closed to 400 feet (130 
metres). Contacts are made fairly regularly 
using higher frequency sonar, whatever the 
mode of operation; the difficulty lies in 


Investigation techniques of 
yesterday and today. Main 
picture: surveying Loch Ness 
with binoculars and camera 
on a cold winter's day in 
1933. Inset: Tim Dinsdale 
with his sophisticated 
Cyclops camera rig in 1968 


knowing precisely what these contacts are. 
Also in 1969 a small private submarine, 
Viperfish, built by American Dan ‘Taylor, 
was brought to the loch with the intention of 
following up sonar contacts and firing darts 
to extract tissue samples from the object. 
The tissue sample objective is a perfectly 
valid one, since this would make possible a 
determination of the type of animal — fish, 
reptile or mammal. Unfortunately this sub- 
mersible was not equipped to navigate in the 
peaty water. The poor visibility in Loch Ness 
also limited underwater photography, which 
nevertheless may have scored a success in 
1972 with the ‘flipper’ picture obtained by 
Dr Robert Rines. While the peat-stained 
water drastically reduced the effectiveness of 
this kind of photography, sonar — although 
securing contacts — could not identify them. 


Identifying the monster 


An attempt to break this stalemate was made 
at Loch Morar where, thanks to the Loch 
Morar survey of 1970—72, a similar ‘monster’ 
tradition had been established. ‘The one great 
advantage of this loch is that the water is very 
clear. The expeditions started in 1974 to 
operate manned underwater observation 
vehicles. Machan, a submersible observation 
chamber that rested passively on the loch 
bed, was manned by relays of observers. Asa 
development of this vigil, underwater tele- 
vision was introduced and monitored at the 
surface what was happening below. ‘This 
equipment has the advantage of operating at 
low light levels and is capable of providing 
moving film; any object monitored by it 
could provide valuable information as to 
identity, particularly as far as movements are 
concerned. Fish and reptiles, for example, 
undulate horizontally, mammals vertically. 
A moving film is also less prone to am- 
biguities than a still picture, which freezes 
images out of context and can make familiar 
objects look quite extraordinary. 

The Loch Morar expeditions were never 
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Above: a sonar scanner of 
the type used in the 
investigations at Loch Ness. 
Sonar is the underwater 
equivalent of radar, using 
sound waves instead of radio 
waves. The traces shown on 
this sonar picture from Loch 
Morar probably represent 
fish 


Right: the profile of Loch 
Ness recorded on an echo 
sounder by the Loch Ness 
and Morar project. At this 
point the loch is 700 feet 
(213 metres) from top to 
bottom. The two small half- 
moon shapes towards the 
top of the picture probably 
represent moving fish 


Loch Ness monster 


interested simply in proving the existence of 
a ‘monster’, but in identifying it; so the 
underwater technique was considered 
valuable only if it could provide the full 
profile of the creature. ‘his meant the intro- 
duction of a rather unconventional mode of 
operation designed to provide coverage of 
great volumes of water. ‘The camera, with a 
wide-angle lens, was mounted at depths of 
up to 100 feet (30 metres) pointing directly 
upwards towards the surface; this provided a 
backlit screen against which a target would 
appear as a high-contrast silhouette. This 
was in line with Lt-Commander Gould’s 
suggestion for obtaining a profile view from 
above; but this time it aimed at a ‘full frontal’ 
from below. ‘The potential of this method is 
such that it is planned to extend its use to 
Loch Ness in spite of the peaty water. The 
unpalatable truth, nevertheless, is that fixed 
underwater cameras — television or still — 


may remain on station for months without 
picking up a target, which highlights the 
need for a more active approach. 

‘To resolve the ambiguities of sonar, the 
logical next step was a combination of sonar 
and underwater photography. In 1976 the 
Loch Morar expedition looked into the 
possibilities of using trained dolphins to 
home in on a sonar contact and photograph 
it. From discussions with dolphin trainers, it 
was clear that this method was quite feasible 
in terms of training dolphins; unfortunately 
the major problem was that dolphins are not 
suited to fresh water. Other problems also 
existed: at that time transporting dolphins 
was a risky business with only a 50 per cent 
success rate. The dolphins would have to be 
kept in salt water tanks most of the time; and 
feeding was yet another difficulty. Also, the 
low temperatures of Loch Ness, particularly 
below the thermocline, which is approxi- 
mately 100 feet (30 metres) down, would not 
suit the dolphins. The specific gravity of 
dolphins is such that they are in equilibrium 
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in salt water; in fresh water they would have 
to breathe much harder, otherwise they 
would sink. ‘To some extent this could be 
countered by attaching buoyancy devices to 
whatever equipment the dolphins were carry- 
ing, but this again would upset the dol- 
phins’ equilibrium. A further obstacle was 
the fact that dolphins are sufficiently intel- 
ligent to refuse duties in circumstances they 
consider uncomfortable. 

The project was therefore abandoned as 
too difficult and expensive to operate. ‘he 
proposal has, however, been revived recently 
by the American expedition under Dr Rines; 
if he can solve the problems, the project 
should have a good chance of success. 

The Loch Ness and Morar Project has 
proposed a return to sonar traverses to obtain 
an acceptable frequency of contacts, fol- 
lowed by a deployment of specialised photo- 
graphic systems where contacts are indi- 
cated. ‘The camera systems will be placed in 
deep water — and offshore if necesary — and in 
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Below: a series of 
underwater pictures taken by 
a team from Birmingham 
University in August 1968. 
Its main objective was to test 
a new kind of sonar 
equipment, but it also 
succeeded in capturing some 
very interesting images. 
Frame 2 shows a large 
object A starting to move up 
from the bottom of the loch. 
By frame 5 it has moved 30 
yards (27 metres) in 50 
seconds; it then almost 
disappears from the screen. 
Meanwhile, in frames 8 to 
13, object B swims in and 
out of the beam. Object C 
appears.in frame 16, moving 
downwards. Could these be 
traces of Loch Ness 
monsters? 


10 


16 


Left: a trained dolphin taking 
a line from an experimental 
diver rescue reel, at Panama 
City, Florida. In 1976 the 
Loch Morar expedition team 
investigated the idea of 
training dolphins to home in 
on sonar objectives. This 
project was abandoned 
when it was found that 
dolphins cannot adapt to 
freshwater conditions 
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multiples to cover as great a volume of water 
as possible. ‘This will make it possible to 
monitor movement in the loch continuously. 

Early in the Loch Morar investigations a 
small boat equipped with an underwater 
observation chamber with a transparent 
dome was used in an extensive search for 
organic remains in the shallower waters. 
‘This search has always been one of the main 
objectives of the Loch Morar expeditions 
and was extended recently by divers and 
through dredging trials down to 1000 feet 
(300 metres). The difficulties with this oper- 
ation are considerable, particularly using 
cable of lengths up to 3 mile (1200 metres)! 
But this method, if pursued methodically, 
must prove decisive in the end — one way or 
the other. If there have been large live 
animals in Loch Ness for the past 6000 years, 
then there are large dead animals there now. 
‘The Loch Ness and Morar Project is to begin 
a dredging programme at Loch Ness. 

Now decisive means are available, it has 
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been suggested that investigators should 
pursue the search without criticising the 
scientific establishment for alleged inertia. 
With so much inconclusive — and sometimes 
suspect — popular evidence, the sooner the 
‘monster’ cult ceases behaving like a Sixties 
protest movement the better. If we have any 
faith in human nature, then the sheer volume 
of testimony from Loch Ness justifies the 
search. But such ‘hard’ evidence as exists is 
capable of being investigated only by means 
recently available and by a combination of 
skills unique to this search. In the end the 
evidence must be presented to scientists by 
scientists. Monster hunters will readily be 
joined by specialists when appropriate. 

In the meantime, the ‘monster’ hunters 
must make their facilities available to other 
scientists working in less controversial fields 
of freshwater biology in order to discover 
more about the unknown depths of the 
Scottish lochs as possible ‘monster’ habitats. 
It will be no mean achievement to undertake, 
at last, the full exploration of our own ‘lost 
world’. 


Memories of a distant star? 


The Dogon people of West Africa have a detailed 
knowledge of the Universe that is astonishingly accurate. 
But, asks FRANCIS HITCHING, how did they obtain this 
knowledge? Was it, as the Dogon claim, passed on by 


ancient astronauts? 


LIKE MANY AFRICAN TRIBES, the Dogon 
people of the Republic of Mali have a sha- 
dowed past. They settled on the Bandiagara 
Plateau, where they now live, some time 
between the 13th and 16th centuries. It is 
about 300 miles south of Timbuktu, for most 


of the year a desolate, arid, rocky terrain of 


cliffs and gorges dotted with small villages 
built from mud and straw. 

Although most anthropologists would 
class them as ‘primitive’, the 2 million people 
who make up the Dogon and surrounding 
tribes would not agree with this epithet. Nor 
do they deserve it, except in the sense that 
their way of life has changed little over the 
centuries. Indifferent though they are to 


Below: a Dogon settlement 
at the foot of the Bandiagara 
cliffs. The Dogon are a 
primitive people, yet they 
have a profound belief that 
they were originally taught 
and ‘civilised’ by beings from 
outer space — from the star 
system Sirius 


Right: Sirius lies in the 
constellation Canis Major, 
near the foot of Orion. It can 
be readily identified as it sits 
in a line with the three bright 
stars of Orion's belt 


Sirius B 


Western technology, their philosophy and 
religion is both rich and complex. Outsiders 
who have lived with them, and learned to 


accept the simplicity of their lives, speak of 


them as a happy, contented, fulfilled people 
whose attitude to the essential values of life 
dates back millennia. 

Unremarkable enough so far — but the 
Dogon make one astounding claim. They 
believe, with absolute certainty, that they 
were originally taught and ‘civilised’ by 
creatures from outer space: specifically, from 
the star system Sirius, 8.7 light years away. 

And they back up this claim with what 
seems to be extraordinarily detailed know- 
ledge of astronomy for such a ‘primitive’ and 
isolated tribe. Notably, they know that 
Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, has a 
companion star, invisible to the naked eye, 
which is small, dense, and extremely heavy. 
This is perfectly accurate. But its existence 
was not even suspected by Western as- 
tronomers until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury; it was not described in detail until the 
1920s, and not photographed (so dim is this 
star, called Sirius B) until 1970. 

Yet this curious astronomical fact forms 
the central tenet of Dogon mythology. It is 
enshrined in their most secret rituals, por- 
trayed in sand drawings, built into their 
sacred architecture, and can be seen in carv- 
ings, and patterns woven into their blankets, 
whose designs almost certainly date back 
hundreds, if not thousands, of years. 

It has been held as the most persuasive 
evidence yet that Earth had, in its fairly 
recent past, an interplanetary connection — a 
close encounter of the educational kind. The 
extent of Dogon knowledge has also been 
looked at extremely sceptically, to establish 
whether all that they say is true, and if true, 
whether their information may not have 
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Above left: Sirius, the 
brightest star in the sky, and 
its white dwarf companion 
Sirius B. This tiny star is so 
dim that it was not 
photographed until 1970 — 
yet the Dogon have always 
made sand drawings 
portraying Sirius 
accompanied by another star 


Above: Marcel Griaule and 
Germaine Dieterlen (top), the 
two French anthropologists 
who lived with the Dogon 
tribe for over 20 years, and 
to whose careful study we 
owe much of our knowledge 
of Dogon mythology 


Right: cave paintings 
depicting the myths of the 
Dogon people 


come from an Earthbound source — a passing 
missionary, say. 

So first, how did we in the West come to 
know of the Dogon beliefs? There is just one 
basic source, which fortunately is a very 
thorough one. In 1931 two of France’s most 
respected anthropologists, Marcel Griaule 
and Germaine Dieterlen, decided to make 
the Dogon the subject of extended study. For 
the next 21 years they lived almost constantly 
with the tribe. In 1946 Griaule was invited 
by the Dogon priests to share their innermost 
sacred secrets. He attended their rituals and 
their ceremonies, and learned, so far as it was 
possible for any Westerner to do so, the 
enormously complex symbolism that stem- 
med from their central belief in the amphi- 
bious creatures, which they called Nommo, 
that had come from outer space to civilise the 
world. Griaule himself came to be revered by 
the Dogon as much as their priests. At his 
funeral in Maliin 1956, a quarter of a million 
tribesmen gathered to pay him homage. 

The findings of the two anthropologists 
were published first in 1950, In a cautious 
and scholarly paper entitled ‘A Sudanese 
Sirius System’ in the Fournal de la Société des 
Africainistes. After Griaule’s death, Ger- 
maine Dieterlen remained in Paris, where 
she was appointed Secretary General of the 
Société des Africainistes at the Musee de 


Right: the entrance to a 
Dogon shrine 


Far right: members of the 
tribe performing a ritual 
dance. The designs on the 
masks worn by the dancers 
are said to represent the 
descent of a Nommo ‘ark’ 


Below: carved wooden 
figure of a Dogon ancestor. 
Such carvings are essential 
to the tribe’s many rituals 


l’ Homme. She wrote up their joint studies in 
a massive volume entitled Le renard pale, the 
first of a planned series, published in 1965 by 
the French national Institute of Ethnology. 
The two works make it overwhelmingly 
clear that the Dogon belief system is indeed 
based on a surprisingly accurate knowledge 
of astronomy, mingled with a form of as- 
trology. Lying at the heart of it is Sirius, and 
the various stars and planets that they believe 
to orbit around it. They say that its main 
companion star, which they call po tolo, is 
made of matter heavier than anything on 
Earth, and moves ina 50-year elliptical orbit. 
All these things are true. Western as- 
tronomers first deduced that something cur- 
ious was happening around Sirius about 150 
years ago. They noted certain irregularities 
in its motion which they could explain only by 
postulating the existence of another star close 
to it, which was disturbing Sirius’s move- 
ments through the force of gravity. In 1862 
the American astronomer Alvan Graham 
Clark actually spotted the star when testing a 
new telescope, and he called it Sirius B. 
However, it took another half-century 
from the first observation of Sirius’s pe- 
culiarities until a mathematical and physical 
explanation could be found for why such a 
small object was exerting such massive force. 
Sir Arthur Eddington, in the 1920s, for- 
mulated the theory of certain stars being 
‘white dwarfs’ — stars near the end of their life 
that have collapsed in on themselves and 
become superdense. 
The description fitted the Dogon version 


Sirius B 


precisely. But how could they have learned 


about it in the three years between 
Eddington’s announcement of the theory ina 
popular book in 1928, and the arrival of 
Griaule and Dieterlen in 1931? The two 
anthropologists were baffled: “The problem 
of knowing how, with no instruments at their 
disposal, men could know of the movements 
and certain characteristics of virtually in- 
visible stars has not been settled.’ 

At this point another researcher entered 
the scene: Robert Temple, an American 
scholar of Sanskrit and Oriental Studies 
living in Europe, who became deeply fasci- 
nated by the two questions raised by the 
Dogon enigma. 

First, was the evidence of the Dogon 
understanding of astronomy to be believed? 
And second, if the answer to the first ques- 
tion was positive, how could they con- 
ceivably have come by this knowledge? 

A careful reading of the source material, 
and discussions with Germaine Dieterlen in 
Paris, convinced him after a time that the 
Dogon were indeed the possessors of an 
ancient wisdom that concerned not just 
Sirius B, but the solar system in general. 
They said the Moon was ‘dry and dead like 
dry dead blood’. Their drawing of the planet 
Saturn had a ring round it (two other excep- 
tional cases of primitive tribes privy to this 
information are known). They knew that 
planets revolved round the sun, and recorded 
the movements of Venus in their sacred 
architecture. They knew of the four ‘major 
moons’ of Jupiter first seen by Galileo (there 
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are now known to be at least 14). ‘They knew 
correctly that the Earth spins on its axis. 
They believed there was an infinite number 
of stars, and that there was a spiral force 
involved in the Milky Way, to which Earth 
was connected. 

Since much of this came down in myth 
and symbolism, in which objects on Earth 
were said to represent what went on in the 
skies, and in which a concept of ‘twinning’ 
made many of the calculations obscure, it 
could not be said that the evidence was 
totally unambiguous. But with Sirius B in 
particular the central facts seemed unar- 
guable. ‘The Dogon deliberately chose the 
smallest yet most significant object they 
could find — a grain of their essential food 
crop — to symbolise Sirius B: po tolo means 


literally a star made of fomo seed. They AG @avete® 
stretched their imaginations to describe how a%e? 
massively heavy its mineral content was: ‘All Below: grain stores in a  @ ie «@ 


earthly beings combined cannot lift it.’ Dogon settlement. The doors 

Temple found the sand drawings par- to the granaries (right) are 
ticularly compelling. The egg-shaped ellipse decorated with painted 
might perhaps be explained away as repre- __ figures depicting the tribe's 
senting the ‘egg of life’,orsomesuchsymbolic heavenly ancestors 


e See meaning. But the Dogon were insistent that 
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A r ’ it meant an orbit — a fact discovered by the 
ee Fo | great astronomer Johannes Kepler in the 

Nf ~~~ 16th century, but certainly not known to 
untutored African tribes. And they also put 
the position of Sirius within the orbit exactly 
where it ought to be rather than where 
someone might naturally guess it: that is, at a 
focal point near the edge of the ellipse, rather 
than in the centre. 

So how did the Dogon come to have this 
unearthly knowledge? Here, so far as the 
priests were concerned, there was no am- 
biguity whatsoever in the answer: they be- 
lieve profoundly that amphibious creatures 
from a planet within the Sirius system landed 
on Earth in distant times and passed on the 
information to the initiates, who in turn 
handed it down over the centuries. They call 
the creatures Nommos, and worship them as 
‘the monitor of the universe, the father of 
mankind, guardian of its spiritual principles, 
dispenser of rain and master of the water’. 

Temple found that the Dogon drew sand 
diagrams to portray the spinning, whirling 
descent of a Nommo ‘ark’, which he takes to 
mean a spaceship: 

The descriptions of the landing of the 
ark are extremely precise. The ark is 
said to have landed on the earth to the 
north-east of the Dogon country, 
which is where the Dogon claim to have 
come from originally. 

The Dogon describe the sound of 
the landing of the ark. They say the 
‘word’ of Nommo was cast down by 
him in the four directions as he de- 
scended, and it sounded like the echo- 
ing of the four large stone blocks being 
struck with stones by the children, 
according to special rhythms, in a very 
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Tribal drawings of the 
Nommo (top right), the 
amphibious creatures said to 
have given the Dogon 
information about the solar 
system, and of the descent 
of the ark (above), the 
‘spaceship’ in which the 
Nommo travelled. The 
Dogon’s knowledge of 
astronomy is illustrated in 
their drawings: their portrayal 
of the orbit of Sirius B 
around Sirius (top left) is 
remarkably similar to a 
modern astronomical 
diagram (top centre); they 
show Saturn with its ring 
(above centre), and depict 
the four ‘major moons’ of 
Jupiter discovered by Galileo 
(above right) 
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small cave near Lake Debo. Presumably 

a thunderous vibrating sound is what 

the Dogon are trying to convey. One 

can imagine standing in the cave and 
holding one’s ears at the noise. The 
descent of the ark must have sounded 
like a jet runway at close range. 
Other descriptions that the Dogon priests 
used to refer to the landing of the ‘ark’ tell 
how it came down on dry land and ‘displaced 
a pile of dust raised by the whirlwind it 
caused. The violence of the impact rough- 
ened the ground... it skidded.’ 

Robert Temple’s conclusions, first pub- 
lished in 1976 in his book The Sirius mystery, 
are at once highly provocative and extens- 
ively researched. As such, his findings have 
been used as ammunition both by those who 
believe in extra-terrestrial visitations in 
Earth’s formative past, and by those (includ- 
ing the majority of scientists and historians) 
who believe the idea is bunkum. 

Erich von D§aniken, for instance, whose 
best-selling books on the subject have now 
been shown to be based, in the main, on 
distorted evidence, has welcomed the Dogon 
beliefs, calling them ‘conclusive proof. . . of 
ancient astronauts’. Against him range a 
number of science writers —- among them Carl 
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Sagan and Ian Ridpath— who believe the case 
is by no means proved, and that ‘Temple has 
read too much into Dogon mythology. 

Robert Temple himself, 10 years after first 
becoming interested in the subject, finds no- 
thing to retract from the answer he gave to 
his publisher, who expressed his central 
doubt about the manuscript thus: ‘Mr 
Temple, do you believe it? Do you believe it 
yourself?’ 

Temple answered: ‘Yes, I do. I have 
become convinced by my own research. In 
the beginning I was just investigating. I was 
sceptical. I was looking for hoaxes, thinking 
it couldn’t be true. But then I began to 
discover more and more pieces which fit. 
And the answer is yes, J believe it.’ 

The crucial question is whether the 
Dogon’s knowledge could have been ob- 
tained in any ordinary, mundane way. Was 
this apparently arcane, obscure and detailed 
astronomical information given to them by 
the Nommo - or was it simply obtained from 
Westerners and rapidly absorbed into their 
mythology? 


Were the Nommo ‘ancient astronauts’? How 
much do the Dogon really know about Sirius? 
See page 295 
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Beloved of British holidaymakers, the Isle of Wight 
presents an image of crowded beaches and holiday 
camps. But in the interior of the island ancient secrets still 


survive, aS BRIAN INNES reveals 


IT WAS early evening of 4 January 1969 on 
the Isle of Wight. Mrs Sheila White and her 
husband, who was a doctor in the village of St 
Helens at the eastern end of the island, set out 
to visit friends who lived at Niton, about Io 
miles (16 kilometres) to the south-west. As 
they were in no hurry they did not take the 
coastal road through the towns of Sandown 
and Shanklin, but drove instead over the 
downs that cross the centre of the island. 

‘There was a high moon, but it gave little 
light between thick scurrying clouds. As the 
car skirted Ashey Down, the high point of 
the hill, Mrs White noticed lights low on the 
horizon ahead. At this point the road runs for 
several miles along the ridge of the downs, 
with fields on both sides sloping away, and 
there are no houses close to the road, so Mrs 
White was naturally curious. 

When Dr White had driven the car to the 
highest part of the road, he pulled into the 
side in amazement. Over the empty fields 
that stretched northward towards the Solent, 
hundreds of small orange lights were shin- 
ing, like the lights of a town. From the road 
ahead a track ran down to the village of 
Havenstreet, but in this dark night it looked 
like a street lit by lamps on both sides. 


‘| thought | was going mad’ 

Dr and Mrs White both got out of the car, 
staring at this remarkable sight and trying to 
interpret the phenomenon. The doctor was 
infuriated that, as a scientist, he could put 
forward no rational explanation, and, turn- 
ing to his wife, he told her: ‘I’m glad you can 
see it too— I thought I was going mad.’ They 
drove on towards the track to Havenstreet; as 
they reached it, all the lights disappeared, as 
if aswitch had suddenly turned them off. 

A mile or so ahead, they knew, was an inn 
— the Hare and Hounds. It stands close by a 
barrow known as Michael Moorey’s Hump, 
named after a man who was hanged for 
murder in 1730 on a gibbet that for many 
years stood on the crest of the barrow; and 
the hill that runs down from the inn to the 
village of Arreton is still known as Gallows 
Hill. ‘he Whites decided that a stiff drink 
Was necessary after their astounding 
experience. 

But as they came in sight of the Hare and 
Hounds they thought at first that it was 
floodlit — and then they realised that the 
lights had gone ahead of them. As before, the 
fields were alive with lamps, and across the 
road before them ran figures carrying blazing 
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Below: the Isle of Wight 
seen from the air above 
Southampton. The estuary of 
the Medina river is clearly 
visible, splitting the northern 
corner of the diamond- 
shaped island. To the right, 
the narrowest part of the 
Solent, between Stone Point 
and Gurnard Bay, can be 
seen 


Right: the two great ley lines 
that run from the ancient 
stone circle at Avebury, 
through some of the most 
important prehistoric sites in 
southern England, to 
embrace the extremities of 
the Isle of Wight 


January 


torches. Mrs White noticed one in particular: 
he wore a jerkin and a broad belt ‘and he had 
a very handsome profile’, she told a news- 
paper reporter. Why did she remember him 
among so many others? ‘He literally passed 
through the bonnet of our car. Right through 
it.’ Then he and all his companions, and the 
lights, vanished once more. 

This is no ordinary ghost story. Its com- 
ponent parts could perhaps be explained 
away. [he figure that walked through the car 
bonnet might have been a temporary delu- 
sion, a shadow thrown by the moon and the 
scudding clouds. The ‘lights’ could have 
been glow-worms (but surely not on a 
night?) or reflections from 
Portsmouth on the mainland by some freak 
atmospheric condition, ball lightning or an 
electrostatic phenomenon of some kind. 
(They could not have been, as has been 
suggested, reflections of the dashboard lights 
in the windows of the car, for the Whites 
could still see them when they left the car and 
stood in the open air. ) 

But the combination of the different 
phenomena ina single event presents us with 
questions that cannot be answered in terms 
of the physical world as we know it. What the 
Whites saw that evening provides evidence 
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for the theory that goes much further and 
encompasses far wider issues than a single 
experience on a recent winter’s night. 
Although it lies little more than two miles 
(three kilometres) off the English mainland, 
jutting into the Channel but sheltered within 
the arms of Selsey Bill to the east and St 
Alban’s Head to the west, the Isle of Wight is 
a place like none other. It is a geological 
freak: here the successive strata of southern 
England rear up almost vertically, side by 
side, as if levered by a giant crowbar; there 
are fossilised fish and crocodiles and 
elephants, even a petrified forest. In Alum 
Bay, at the western end, the strata reveal 
themselves in sands and marls of 27 colours. 
Alfred Watkins, in his book The old 


straight track, first revealed the existence of 


ancient roadways running directly across 
country, up hill and down dale, from one 
ancient site — stone monument, barrow, hill 
circle or church — to another. Many other 
writers, in particular John Michell, have 
followed in the footsteps of Watkins: and 
Michell has shown how the lines linking one 
place with another, which Watkins called ‘ley 
lines’, seem to follow other lines within the 


earth that trace out currents of some kind of 


energy. One of the longest and most impres- 
sive ley lines begins at Land’s End, passes 
through Burrow Mump and Glastonbury 
Tor, across the southern edge of the circle at 
Avebury, and so on, through many other 
sites, to come to a conclusion at Bury St 
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Edmunds. From the western edge of the 
Avebury circle, one can trace a line through 
the manmade Silbury Hill, the White Horse 
above Alton Priors, Casterley Camp, Stone- 
henge, the west side of Ogbury Camp and the 
east side of Old Sarum, then through Clear- 
bury Ring, a little village called Godshill (a 
name that we shall meet again) and sothrough 
the New Forest to touch neatly the western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight. 

From the east side of Avebury, a line 
follows the Stone Avenue, through a second 
White Horse on Pewsey Down, through 
Sidbury Camp and Seven Barrows and 
Quarley Camp to Mottisfont Abbey, 
Romsey Abbey, Netley Abbey and so to the 
Foreland, the island’s eastern tip. 


Puckaster Cove 


St. Catherine's Point 


Watkins believed that these ley lines fol- 
lowed prehistoric trackways; certainly for 
much of its distance the eastern of these two 
lines runs beside the Roman road from what 
is now Southampton to Marlborough and 
Swindon. And in 1967 G.B. Berry showed 
that the Roman general Vespasian, having 
first captured the Isle of Wight, made it the 
surveying base for a series of roads running 
north-west that marked the successive stages 
of his invasion of Britain in AD 43. 

It is as if the men who first raised the 
standing stones and built the hill ‘camps’, as 
much as 4500 years ago, recognised the 
geological uniqueness of the Isle of Wight. 
Perhaps, with the instinct they revealed for 
tracking out the subterranean currents of 
energy, they detected something remarkable 
about the island as a whole. 

One of the features that must have seemed 
particularly notable to them is its unusual 
symmetry. It is like a diamond in shape — and 
5000 years ago, before the Foreland was 
eroded to its present shape, it must have been 
even more regular in form. From the nor- 
thern corner the river Medina penetrates 
almost to the centre of the island; and at the 
eastern and western ends, broad shallow 
estuaries open on the northern coasts. 

Both these rivers are today called Yar: the 
Western Yar still almost isolates the western 
tip; until less than 500 years ago the Eastern 
Yar did the same. Equidistant between each 
Yar and the Medina, wide creeks penetrate a 
mile or two inland. From the northern tip at 
Cowes to the southern tip at St Catherine’s 
Head, it is as if each half of the island were a 
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Left: this stylised drawing of 
the principal features of the 
Isle of Wight highlights the 
remarkable symmetry of the 


island. The little church of St 
Olave at Gatcombe stands at 


the very centre 


mirror image of the other. 

This centre line is intersected at a small 
angle by a very old track, known to this day as 
Rue Street. It runs from Gurnard Bay in the 
north, the landing place for boats that 
crossed over from Stone Point on the main- 
land, where a road came down from the 
north; and it passes straight across the island 
to Puckaster Cove. Local tradition maintains 
that it was to Puckaster Cove that the 
Phoenicians first came, to beach their ships 
on the broad sands at low water and load the 
tin ore that they had sailed thousands of 
miles to purchase. At this landing place, 
named after the ancient deity of southern 
Celtic Britain, Puck, the Romans would 
later have built a fort, or castra, to guard the 


Puck is a familiar figure in the folklore of 
southern Britain; as pwea he appears in 
Welsh, and as phouka in Irish. Shakes- 
peare portrays him exactly as he was seen 
by country people of the 16th century: a 
mischievous spirit, a shape-changer, one 
who is ‘sent with broom before, to sweep 
the dust behind the door’. He is ‘that 
same Robin Goodfellow’ who, the child 
of a fairy king and a mortal maidservant, 
represented a bridge between common 
humanity and the world of the gods. 

In the crude woodcuts that illustrate 
the earliest English broadsheets about 
Robin Goodfellow, he is shown as 
having horns on his head, a curly fleece 
and goat’s legs and feet. This connects 
Puck directly with the great Greek god 
Pan, whose name means ‘all’, who came 
to represent everything that was anar- 
chic and contrary to the benign dictator- 
ship of Zeus, the ruler of Olympus. 

In medieval European symbolism, 


the attributes of Pan were transferred to 
the Devil by a combination of the fea- 
tures of a number of gods from differing 
Mediterranean cultures. First came Set, 
the evil brother of the Egyptian god 
Osiris; he is the same as ‘the frightful, the 
terrible Typhon’, the monstrous off- 
spring of Hera. His forked tail became 
the Devil’s tail and his stiff square-cut 
ears became the Devil’s horns. As the 
adversary of Osiris, Set can easily be 
equated with Zervan, the Roman god 
who was the adversary of Mithras. The 
serpent wound about Zervan’s thighs 


Puck (far left) is the pagan 
god of southern Britain, 
combining the goatlike 
mischievousness of the 
Greek god Pan (above) with 
the attributes of the Egyptian 
god Set (left) and of the 
Roman god Zervan (right) 


Left: Gurnard Bay, where the 
boats from Stone Point 
landed and picked up 
passengers for many 
centuries. A Roman villa was 
discovered here in the last 
century, but it now lies 
under the waters that 
constantly encroach upon 
the coasts of the Isle of 
Wight 


Isle of Wight 


anchorage, the trading post and the road into 
the interior of the island. 

In the middle of the island, indeed at its 
centre of gravity, Rue Street crosses the 
north-south line. And at the point of inter- 
section is the tiny village and manor house of 
Gatcombe with its old church dedicated to St 
Olave — one of only a few churches in Britain 
to be so-named. And if the legend of Lucy 
Lightfoot is to be believed, Gatcombe wit- 
nessed a remarkable event some I50 years 
ago that bears out the belief that there is 
something extraordinary about the 
geology of the Isle of Wight and its history. 


A storm, a lovelorn maiden, and a timeslip — see 
the Lucy Lightfoot story, page 284 


and feet was the equivalent of Set’s 
forked tail; and Zervan was attended — 
like Set — by two smaller figures who 
became keepers of the Mithraic shrine. 

In the second and third centuries Ab, 
Mithraism was a close rival of Chris- 
tianity and it was natural for later Chris- 
tian theologians to combine the charac- 
teristics of the malign gods of other 
religions into the all-embracing figure of 
the Devil. When Christianity came to 
Britain the missionaries had to combat 
all the local gods; in Puck — the friendly, 
mischievous folk-hero and fertility spirit 
— they found the natural attributes to 
equate him with the Great Adversary. 
Puck, the god of the common people, 
opposed to the rule of the Church and 
representing everything that resisted the 
imposition of order from above, became 
the natural scapegoat. 


Below: the Devil, from the 
Tarot pack. The attendant 
figures are very like those 
accompanying Set 
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Abraham Lincoln, Winston 
Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt — all 
believed in psychic power. ROY 
STEMMAN looks at the ways these, 
and other, eminent politicians 
have been guided by ESP 


WINSTON CHURCHILL was entertaining 
three Government ministers to dinner at 10 
Downing Street during the last war when he 
had a premonition. An air-raid had begun, as 
usual, and the dinner party continued with- 
out interruption. But the British Prime Min- 
ister suddenly rose and went into the kitchen 
where the cook and maid were working next 
to a high plate glass window. 

‘Put dinner on a hot-plate in the dining 
room,’ Churchill instructed the butler, then 
he ordered everyone in the kitchen to go to 
the bomb shelter. ‘The Prime Minister then 
returned to his guests and his dinner. ‘Three 
minutes later a bomb fell at the back of 
the house, totally destroying the kitchen. 

Churchill’s intuitive powers were evident 
throughout his life and he learned to obey 
them. But it was during wartime that their 
influence was most dramatic. In 1941 Churc- 
hill made a habit of visiting anti-aircraft 
batteries during night raids. 

Once, having watched a gun crew in 
action for some time, he went back to his staff 
car to depart. ‘The near-side door was opened 


Obeying the inner voice 


Left: Winston Churchill on 
one of his many visits to 
anti-aircraft batteries in 
1941. During the Second 
World War Churchill's ‘inner 
voice’ served him well; by 
heeding its advice he 
managed to escape serious 
injury and helped others to 
do the same 
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for him because it was on that side that he 
always sat. But he ignored the open door, 
walked round the car, opened the far-side 
door himself, and climbed in. Minutes later, 
as the car was speeding through the darkened 
London streets, a bomb exploded close by. 
The force of the blast lifted the Prime 
Minister’s vehicle onto two wheels, and it 
was on the verge of rolling over when it 
righted itself. ‘It must have been my beef on 
that side that pulled it down,’ Churchill is 
said to have remarked later. 

When his wife questioned him about the 
incident, Churchill at first said he did not 
know why he had sat on that side of the car 
that night. But then he said: ‘Of course I 
know. Something said ‘Stop!’ before I 
reached the car door held open for me. It 
then appeared to me that I was told I was 
meant to open the door on the other side and 
get in and sit there — and that’s what I did.’ 

What the British prime minister did was 
to listen to that ‘inner voice’ that we call 
intuition or a hunch, and heed its advice. He 
knew from experience that he could trust it, 
just as top executives have learned to be 
guided by ESP in making business decisions. 
Other statesmen have also been guided by 
intuition, or have allowed the psychic talents 
of others to guide them. ‘The influence of the 
paranormal may well have shaped the des- 
tinies of some nations. 

Many believe that American slaves owe 
their emancipation to the intervention of a 


Above left: A.A. Lamb’s 
allegorical painting of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued by Abraham Lincoln 
in 1863; and Negroes voting 
during the first state election 
in 1867 (above). Many 
Spiritualists believe that 
Lincoln decided to abolish 
slavery after talking to Nettie 
Colburn Maynard (above 
right) who, while in a trance, 
lectured the President at 
length on the subject 


Top: Abraham Lincoln and 
the ‘levitating’ piano. It is 
said that the piano, played 
by a medium called Mrs 
Miller, rose in the air and 
began beating the time of 
the tune on the floor 
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teenager, Nettie Colburn Maynard, who 
gave spirit messages to Abraham Lincoln. 
While in trance, young Nettie is said to have 
lectured the President for an hour on the 
importance of freeing the slaves. Lincoln 


attended other seances, with different 
mediums, at one of which he and _ his 
bodyguard are reported to have climbed onto 
a piano which, despite its load, then lifted off 
the ground and began beating the time until 
the tune being played by a medium, Mrs 
Miller, was finished. 

When a newspaper, the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, published a story about some of 
Lincoln’s alleged psychic experiences, he 
was asked if it was true. “Ihe only falsehood 
in the statement’, said the President, ‘is that 
the half of it has not been told. This article 
does not begin to tell the wonderful things I 
have witnessed.’ 

No one knows how much the paranormal 
influenced the great Canadian statesman, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, but his 
recently published diaries show that he had 
very bizarre beliefs and was certain that the 
spirits of dead politicians were in touch with 
him. When he visited England he always 
consulted top mediums, including Geraldine 
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Cummins who was particularly well known 
for her automatic writings. 


Franklin Roosevelt also consulted a 
psychic — Jeane Dixon, who is known as the 
Washington seer. And we should not be too 
surprised that modern politicians seek the 
help of those who claim to foresee the future: 


it is a tradition that goes back to the days of 


the Delphic Oracle. 

There are times when ordinary citizens 
have premonitions about what presidents are 
going to do. In 1971, a Brooklyn, usa, toy 
manufacturer, Herbert Raiffe, had a hunch 
that toy pandas were going to be good sellers. 
There was no logic behind the decision but, 
nevertheless, he ordered that panda produc- 
tion should be increased at his factory. 

In February of the following year Pre- 
sident Richard Nixon visited China, toured 
the Forbidden City, and returned to America 
with a gift of two much-publicised pandas. 
No one was better placed to meet the sudden 
and unexpected demand for cuddly toy 
pandas than Raiffe whose intuition seems to 
have turned into a rather trivial aspect of the 
President’s China mission, long before the 
visit had even been arranged. 

In America and Europe the police use 
psychics at times to help them solve serious 
crimes or find missing people. In Canada and 
elsewhere psychics have been able to guide 
archaeologists to the sites of long-buried 
ancient remains. And around the world, the 
ability of dowsers to locate subterranean 
water supplies and other resources is well 
known and documented. So why should we 
find it so odd that eminent men in the 
political arena are also prepared to open their 
minds to the influence of information which 
comes to them in a way that by-passes 
normal sensory channels? 
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Left: Canadian statesman W. 
L. Mackenzie King; he visited 
top mediums such as 
Geraldine Cummins (above) 


Right: Richard Nixon in 
China in 1972. The pandas 
he took back to America 
created a huge demand for 
toy pandas — a demand that 
toy maker Herbert Raiffe had 
predicted the year before 


Not that it is always helpful to know the 
future. Abraham Lincoln, for example, 
awoke one day having had a vivid dream. In 
it he had heard the sound of sobbing and had 
followed it, through the White House, until 
he reached a room where he found a coffin 
draped with the flag. Lincoln, in his dream, 
asked a soldier who had died. ‘It’s the 
President,’ came the reply. ‘He has been 
assassinated.’ 

Days later Lincoln was dead. . . killed by 
an assassin’s bullet. 


Above: Franklin Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill 
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Dear Sir 

| am normally what | would call very intuitive but 
there was one particular thing that happened some 
years ago that really has remained unexplained. 

| believe it was in 1963. | was in the army and not 
very happy about it. | rebelled and had to be punished 
from time to time. Pack drill (being marched across a 
drill square at a very fast pace with a pack full of 
house bricks) had been abolished but a particularly 
sadistic sergeant decided to put four of us on pack 
drill. lt was a very hot day and he stood at the edge of 
the square while a Lance Corporal marched us, at 
incredible speed, up and down the square. 

One of the lads suffered from asthma and kept 
collapsing while myself and two others were kept at 
it. | was determined not to let either the sergeant or 
the other two older soldiers see that | was suffering 
so | just kept on going while the commands being 
shouted at us grew dimmer and dimmer. In the end | 
could not hear them. My heart did not seem to be 
beating and | could not see. 

Somehow | kept turning and marching but! was no 
longer there. Eventually the torture ended and | 
thought that was all there was to it until | returned 
home. 

My mother then told me a fascinating story. On the 
day that | had been undergoing this on the drill 
Square my mother and younger brother had been 
doing some shopping. They were about 100 yards [90 
metres] from the nearest bus stop to our home when 
a bus stopped and | got off in my army uniform! She 
called to me as |! walked up the road but | did not 
answer or turn round. It would be about 300 yards 
[270 metres] to the corner of our road and my mother 
and brother, confused as to why | did not respond to 
their calls, ran to try and catch me up, because! was 
walking very quickly. | rounded the corner four or five 
seconds ahead of them and when they too came 
round thecorner| had disappeared. There was only a 
postman to be seen. 

My mother asked where the soldier had gone and 
he told her nobody had come round the corner. 

The only reason | can think of for its happening is 
that at the time! was under severe stress. | know from 
all my reading of strange happenings that to appear 
in the ‘astral’ is by no means unusual — and my 
mother and brother did see me get off that bus. 
Yous faithfully, 


W. Lee Bridgnorth 


Dear Sir, 

During a stay with friends in Bristol in 1947, it was 
reported over the radio that there had been heavy 
falls of snow over Devon and Cornwall and the 
situation was very serious. As that was where we 
were heading, we decided to stay the night, and set 
off again the following morning. | was, at the time, 
three months pregnant. 

We reached Okehampton after a very hazardous 
journey. The snow was so thick that it had brought 
down the telegraph wires, and there were sheep 
hung dead in the wires, where they had tried to get 
out of the snow. 

We eventually got to the edge of Bodmin Moor just 
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as dusk was beginning to fall. There was no habi- 
tation whatsoever. It was sheer desolation. 

After travelling for a while, aterrible blizzard blew 
up and by now it was dark. The next thing we knew 
was a series of bumps and we felt the car going down 
a steep slope. We had run off the right-hand side of 
the road, into a six-foot [2-metre] deep, wide ditch, 
which was filled with snow, andthe car had cometoa 
halt up against a thick gorse bush, which was 
showing above the bonnet of the car. 

After the first shock of what had happened, we 
reviewed the situation. My husband started the 
engine, to see if he could get the car moving, but the 
bush was blocking our way and the car would not 
move due to the deep snow. He tried again sometime 
later, but with no result. 

My husband lit a cigarette, and although | had 
turned against cigarettes when | became pregnant | 
asked him to give me one to try and calm my nerves, 
for by now! was beginning to feel very frightened. As 
he lit my cigarette, he said: 

‘If you've ever prayed in your life, you'd better pray 
now and ask for a miracle, because | don't know how 
we're going to get out of here, and |’m not going to 
have my first child die on Bodmin Moor before it’s 
even born.’ 

Some time later, my husband said ‘I'll try her once 
more, but if she doesn't move this time we'll be dead 
in the morning, if this storm continues.’ 

He started the engine, put the car into gear, and at 
that moment| felt the whole car lift. It was as if a huge 
hand had taken hold of it. We glided forward over the 
bush, up the bank and onto the road and the minute 
the car reached the road this feeling of being lifted 
disappeared. At that precise moment the blizzard 
started to abate. 

My husband spoke first and said ‘If | didn’t believe 
in Providence — which | do —|'d swear that it was the 
hand of God that lifted us out of the ditch! | felt the 
whole Car lift.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


J. Amery North Humberside 


Dear Sir, 

When my son was at Oxford, he spent a year teaching 
in Geneva; he came home for Christmas and when he 
returned to Switzerland in January, | went with him. 
We crossed Northern France on a miserably wet 
night. Our carriage was at the very front of the train 
and, when we stopped at Amiens, we were opposite 
the last lamp-post at the very end of the station. My 
son and | were standing in the corridor when sud- 
denly he said ‘Do you see what | see?’ — and | knew 
exactly why he put it like that, because | too could not 
believe my eyes. For beneath the last lamp-post of 
the deserted station stood a British Tommy from 
World War |. Everything about him was clearly 
visible, except his face, which was in deep shadow 
under the brim of his tin hat. He was wearing his 
ground-sheet, with the rain dripping off the points of 
it, and puttees and boots and a pack on his back; but 
we both remarked that he didn’t have a rifle. 
Yours faithfully, 


Brenda S. /. Zielinska Okehampton, Devon 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 


THE WORLD’S MYSTERIOUS PLACES - 12 
Ayers rocks in Australia 
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